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. ' Social Problefc Solving , " 

• A S^ial Problem Solving Intervention and Cfonsultation Program 

This paper\^ports on the ini^^tion, 4elivery and evaluation of a ■ ' 
program for positive mer\tal health carried Out in an urb.an .public middle 
school from the Spring Semester, 1976 to the Spring 'Semester , 1977, Spec- 
. iflcally, this project involved the a^skltion of Sopial Problem Solving Train- 
ing to the curriculum^of sixth gra4e students. 

briefly, Social Problem Solving (SPS) is the application of genera'l 
problem solviog strategies to interpersonal situatiojis,^ according to 
Goldfried and, Gpldf ried (1975,' p. 104) 

^ The general goal *in problem-solving -training is not to provide 
individuals .with specific solutions to specific problematic 



situaticAis, but rather ti^ providte genearal coping strategy, so 
that they may be in a better position to deal more effectively • 
with a wide variety of situational problems. \ ' - 

Our. model Of the social problem solving process can be outlined in five 
-steps (Allen, Chinsky,, Larcen, •Lochman & Salinger, 1976; Goldfried & Goldfried 

- ' ■ ■ • <^ ■' " ■ ' . ) 

1975; McClure, 1975):-. - ' ■ 

a. Orientation to problem solving - acquiring the attitude that indir 
viduals are capable of solving their own problems! < 

,b. Problem identification- identifying problems- and, defining them in 

- ■ ■• - . 

^ * ' specif xp terms. . • ^ ; ' , 

c. ^ Generating alteroative solutions - birainstormlnjg for the purpose of 

* identifying the * maximum number of possible solutions. 

'dl Consideration of consequences - evaluating available "splufions in 

t^rms of theii: probable outqotues. 
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e. Elaboratiton of solutions - specifying the steps necessary to carry 

out the chosen solution. ? 
This paper is designed^^to describe the p-rocess of entering the school 
system, developing the intervention and devising the techniques measure- 
ment and maintanence>c»f the project. Rese,arch findings on the effects -of ' * 
this project with sixth graders are- not include4 in the ,present« paper biit 
will be published at. some future time. . ^ • , ^ 

* d "^^^ paper 'is arranged into five major sections which are chronologically 
ordered. The fir^t section is a historica'l (Dverview dealing with the background 
,of the project, entry into the school system, initial environmental assessment 
of the system- and .system m^ntanence procedures. Part II is a discussion of 
the three .types of training carried out as part of the project:- teacher *tr^in- 
ing, in class pupil training, and undergraduate assistants' training. *rhe 
^evaluation methods^ a^ included in ^art III; the proc^§s'o£ Kuking ^sources 
is described in Part IV. The final s'^ction deals with the faAily Intervefition 
strategy which evolved at the end of the school intervention, projecf.*^^ A. 
calendar which the formation of the project's components is presented in Table 1 

• ' , V 

PART I - HISTORICAL OVERVIEW • • 

^ Back-ground ^ '-^ 

Prior to. initiation of the project the middle school'^ha'c}- been ^ the , sub jec,t 
, of much local cbncem. Parents charged that students^ wete not beipg' educated 
in an acceptible- social or psychological environment. It^ is diffldult to por- 
tray the unhappiness and anger many^f the pai;ents expressed over the manner 
in which the school was being run. Parents, on ^n fndividual basia ^nd in ' 
groups, went to the Superintendent ofvSchools demanding that the principal 
and some members, of the acMnistxative* staff be removed from -the school. The 
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following is a list of aome of the parents' concerns which were presented ^ 
to the School Superintendent: • • ' 

a. 'Black students were rejected by white teachers. , 

b. White studen^ were looked down upon by teachers because they 
continued to.recieve their education in the public school system. 

c. Teachers lacked morale, competence arid ^professionalism. 

• *- d. Alt^o Ugh the school had a student population that was 90-93% black 
it haS no' black ^administrative staff. 
^ e. Discipline measures^ used. in the school were ineffective and antiquated, 
f . Six and nine- tenths per cent of 'all white children were suspended 
and 14.9% of all black children were suspended during the 1972-1973 
school term, ' * ' 

Everitually the principal was given a higher level appointment, removing 
him from the schoal* ^ Howdver, the jp^rents were concerned that the problems 
in scliool were^ot going to be eliminated by tHe removal pf one individual, ' 
Because of this concern several parents were looking for programs which might 
benefit tj:ie school. 

• L. McCiua^,' Ph»D, presented a colloquium in t?he -Spring qf 1975 at the 
University of South Carolina on Social Problem Solving (SPS). Dr, McClure's 
findings indicated- that the SPS training had the potential' of improving the 
social functtloning of individuals receiving the training. Shirley Fitz-Ritson, 
the PTA p|:esident who was also a psychology graduate student^ was present at 
the coloqulum and later discussed this presentation with the District Supet- ' 
intfendent in charge of middle schools and with the new principal at the school. • 
Both expressed an interest in iheeting Dr. McClure if he came to work la South " 
Carolina. , • . 
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Subsequently in January 1976, Ms / Fitz-Ritson arranged a meeting with 

" ' ' : . / 

the- ne\^ principal, Dr.McClure, and herself. '.The outcome^ of ' the meeting was 

. "* 

thfe eAjthusiastic^uppott of the principal for initiating a SPS proj^cV in the 

■*«• 

,schot)l. • ' ^ - 

-^TChe originaj research team ,w[as formed in February 1976. The team con- 

« 

sisted of .Dr; McClure and five students* (one of which was PTA i5resident)^ in ' 

the Cllnical-Connnunity Psychology^ graduate program. Initial team meetings were 

sp^nt ^n orientving the t^am to SPS as an intervention strategy and developing 

our '.teanf objectives . Undergraduate students joined the team as assistants in 

various aspiects of the program. By the Spring T^es'te'r (1976) thirteen uni- 

versity undergraduates were involved. Most were psychology majors and all 

received. a^ad^ic credit in psychology for their participation. 

♦ 

Entry and systems maintanence 

Two questions frequently asked-by school researchers are "ho*^ do, I get int 
the system?" and ''how do I stay in?"'^ These were the questions we asked oxit/4 
selves, as we developed an* action plan and preceded to begin our interyent'ion . 
Entry . , * 

Our objectives for this* entry stage were not only to gain permission and 

^support to intfoduae a social problem solving curriculum in a^middle school; 

> 

;:but also we aimed for an attitujie of ownership and collaboration on, the patSj 

•of the, students , parents, teaphers*, and school adminiatratfor . We wanted 

^them to, feeL responsible for an^ excited about tlie projecjt- and we wanted 

taem to take 'their rightful place in the project, as experts in the workings 6t 

their own school environment. - ^ ; . 

♦ '» . * ^ * 

• f ,Oyr method ^t(i reach these objecUved can ,b^ iroken down broadly into 

three'bqsip ideas: ^a) "^o 'through the front door'' - be open ^bout payoff. 
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and goals and wha^t we could offer in return b) assess the needs and concern's • 
of the Qysteitf>'in order to understand the school environment and to tailor 
the problem solvifig program to the specific needs Qf this school, and c) 
enter slowly enough to pilot methods, and be flexible"* enough to uaf^ feedback 
and reactions. . ^ ^ . 

From the onset of the project, an attempt was made to establish a' good 
relationship between thereseafch team and the school staff members. In an • 
early meeting with the teachers, tv^* points, noted by Allen, et^al. ^(1976),,J V • 
were^mphasized. ^ We focused our project on theirsehool not. as a criticism, 
of the handling of educational tasks, but because ^the^school setting provides 

unique setting fTfr preventive interventions,. The school personnel confetits^^te 
a group of concerned and approachable individuals willing to provide for morJf 
than academic needs. The other point emphasized was that although 'we claimed 
^ expertise in general principles of behavior managemetnt ^nd intervention techrn^ 
nology, the teachers were seen 'as the experts on the setting where the prA- 
ciples were to be* applied. ' ' > - . I ' 

With these objectives jand methods in mind we began to ass^s the school 
^ environment. « Important consideration^ H^re politic^d^ stresses on the school, 
racial make-up, neighbourhoods which m^de up the aohooi ' population and wh o y 
wer6 the key figures in administration an,d parents organizations. 

As we entered we collect*^ iBore information such as - hpw children are 
assigned to plass^, experience level of teacher^, and resources in the school. 

Official gatekeepers > The nekt step was to encounter the of f icial gatd- 
beepers: University Research Committees, the School Board and the Principal. 
Official university permission to do research in the school \^as-^btained ^ ' ' 
through established nhiversity 'Cfiunnittees. We began at this time to also ^ 
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' check out other resources within the University which' could. help us in 
.or project -'notably, funds available for equipment and materials available 
for training. The School District was approached with the advice of a Uni- 
versity faculty School Psychologist whoworked closely w±th district officials. 
. Once we received ^ approval of the district we could use thi^' endorsement in 
our future puElic'relation,s worlc. * / , 

Teachers. ' We ipet with teachers to introduce ourselves, explain our 
•general goals and get their suggestions. Their initial response was cautious 
tod skeptical; We attribute the^ix^^wait and see" attitude to their .previous 
experience with projects, either^^^evemmental or university research, over 
* .which they Kad little control or. input. Also it appeared as if participation 
y in the project was an extra burden that, the principal waS giving the teachers 
without much enticement or reward for co-operation. 

Our reaqti^ji-^o these problems was a) to make our motivation and payoffs 
clear - w^ let it be known that ^ were various;Ly expecting to get research 
credits, publications, fulfillment of course requirements, assistanfeahip' 
requirements, and so forth, b) we of fered, alternative, optional payoffs for 
teaphers who would 'become involved as members of our research team, such as: 
graduate credit hours. State Education Department credit units, and relief ^ 
from resource room duty in return for attending workshops during their regular 
planning *per^iod, and c^ we attempted to meet/their expressed needs and concerns 
to validate their ideas as important and meaningfbl to us. ^ 
All regular sixth grade' teachers were iffWr viewed individually during 
their free periods. The purpose of the interview was to get an idea about^ 
■\Aat* problems of the children come to , the attention of these teachers, and 
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to understancl how^ teachers felt about *the pro'blems confronting these / 
childrefh. During the interviews a" variety of .problematic behayiprs^were 
mentioned by teachers (such' as rough language, hitting',' 'fighting, stealing,' 
and lying). Home vproblems were Frequently mentiqned. Half the teachers 
identified cultural (Biack/\;hite)difference6'as a source of problems for 
these sixth grade children. . ^ . * . ^ . ^ 

Parents . We wanted p^ents to be involved and supporfivje of our pro- 
.gram so we focused on .making them aware of our project aod '/Ts significance. 
We also felt it was' important to become identified as Members of the school 
community. We attended PTA meetings, open hou^e^^nl the school spaghetti \ 
supper to become familiar faces and to demonstrate 'our' intentions and 'be 
available to talk with parents and te^^chers, 

During open house wg demonstrated our^teaching materials and/ handed 
out descriptions of our program and again, made^ oTirs(alves available for ques- 
tioning. \ln addition,' that spring we sfent a descriptive letter .home to^'par- 
ents of sixth graders, along with a permission blank to be signed. Pi;e- - 

testing this Permission blank' proved to be important. We learned that the 

' \ ^ ' • 

title o^ our plrogram: SoQjLal Problem Solving dr-ew a defensive response fr6m 

some parents child doesn't have any problems"). We changed\he title -to,' 

Social Ef fectivenj^ss Training when we sought parental permission the following 
\ • • » 

\ 

fall. To counteraot parental apathy we phoned parents who did not respond 
to our request fof pfermiss^on and answered any questions they ha^ about 
ouB program. We felt\that the phone calls emphasized the program's impor- 
tance ,and that it was A regular part of the school program carried out with 
the regular classroom teacher, Unfortunately a significant portion of tfRe^' 
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children's homes had no phone so we sent a 'letter home, with the student. 

/ • • , - ^ • • ■ 

An additional a^empt to obtair^pen^ission slips was made by h9lding, an 
assembly for sixth graders to stimulate their interest in the program. A 

^ An asses si]^ent of family approaches to 'problem solving was developed 
and administered to a sample of j^arents. Although not very successful in 
collaborating with the Parents' system at that Lime, we did manage to, gain 
the support of the 'most influential peop-l^ in this group.^ We were not blocked 
in our efforts^o implement the program.' Since that timfe this aspect of ' 
the'^project has beert readdressed with more .successful results. 

Students . Our contact with the sixth graders themselves diiring Spring 
1976 involved both piloting our training msttfrrials and evaluating the types 
of problems these children actually hav^dn school. The informal talks with 
title ^children were conducted witl/^two .classrooms. ¥±tst phe children were 
asked to^list problems the^ have ^in the sixth, grade. Next, children were 
divided into small groups and ware interxriewed by a team member. 

' From the written exercise we diacovereda low level of literacy skills 



which precluded most written work in the pjfogram. ^In the written exercise, 
however, fighting and teasing were the most frequently named problems. Main 
problems njentipned in small groups wer^ (in ojder of frequeii^i^Q^ physical 
^violence (fighting, bullying, ' "picking at", blackmail) , problems wh:h the 
teacher, ve'rbal a&gression(f ussing at, .cursing, namecalling) , environmental 
and family problems. While' we were present in the school to conduct the 
Intaxvlaws iuf coital observation verified these teports from teacher^s and 
children and we began .at this' point, to oeyelop a behavioral asse^ment 
instrument which would g:^ve us information on the problem solving interactions 
between students and teachers. - * • 
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I -The overall picture f.roiir the students' perception seemed tp, be that 

•the school -was a sca.ry place to be a. sixth grader, "oi/der childcen pick 'on 
the sixth graders, the youngest members of the middle school.' Children ' 
♦often gave money to ol^der children* to^ avoid cpn front ^tioi^i.. Children were 
generally disappointed in the response of their teachers td tihese problems. 
Teachers were perce^.ved by kids" as indiffe.rent and non-supportive of '.their 
requests for help. , ' , 

^ Systems maintenance . • , • 

To show 'that we were committed to keeping up communication between the 

• project arid the school staff the role of^ project - school liaison perso# 
was established. Susan McC^mmon, spent time af *the school 'by attending 
fa-culty meetings and two days per week being' in the te'achers' lounge during 
the planning, period' (which also served as a break for the sixth grade teach- 
ers)..- Through, this cantact Ms. .McCammon was able to perform the following 
funptions by tapping "both the formal and- informal coramuhication networks: 

•a) public relations, b) riimor control and^ektly warning to the>project of ' 
problems'at the school, and c)_ scheduling. coordination. 'The liaison person 
^legitimated herself to the teachers by working as a substitute one day ' 
when a sixth grade teacher of a particularly. disruptive class was absent.' 
Research team members occasionally ate in the school cafeteria.. 

• ■ Jn the system of this school the rapport building and liaiso^work • 

V 

was vital, nfe school is-a-chBotic place; tb«^re 'are cdngtant changes 

y ■ ' . < 

In .policies and schedules. • Without- being present In the school .as iuch 

.as IIP were, we would not have been aware; of^the constant shifting of 

schedules and children's classroom placeme^it. We would also have been • 

unable to understand the situatidn of the teachers and could not Vave 
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gained their trust. 

Included in the measures we took to insure that' we were allowed to 
. remain' within the scjiool's system are points which Phyllis Elardo of ^ 
Project' Aware (1975^ calls "factorls responsible for success". The points, 
as we applied them, were. the following; a) there yas a^ ^eed indicated fojj^ 
some type of intervention ^ (described in the history section), b) we had 
the support of eduQational leaders (see i^ntry section) , c) a' dramatic 
change was not required at the onset of the fJroject, ^d) w^e had the support 

of the teachers and^the principal > ^particularly because we were willing 

^ * ' ' ^ . > 

to work directly with ^ the childreiv and were involved in the classroom train- 

* * / 

ing. A curFlcjalum and a workshop were produced and\ training the teachers^ 

and group leaders was an important ^part of the* jarogram, . We met for training' 

meetings during sch«^lioufs at tfl.e convenience of * the ' teachers*. It*>was 

^arrange^^so th^t tt^^achers had extra incenti^dS^f dr . their <i^i^^ 

(i.e.^ credits needed for promotion)*-' e) The teacHer^ and principal were • 

required to take'^'some r e sp oh s ib a 1 i tp^ ip thgi^pro^ec j^ ^eetirig our objective ^ 

of establisfiing an* attitude' of ownership and collab^'a^^rtSiT*^ fhe-part of 

the school staff was, a difficult and continuing, task. 2) Ttte teachers, 

workshops and the classroom training weije iield at regularly scheduled times , 

g) There was^ continuity in thatine groijp which ^irst- served as aNcontrol 

> ' ^ ^ : ' ' » ^^^^^^ 

also recieved the training ^and we worked at maintaining communication witt 

tar^ents to inform ^hem of the project ^nd familiarize th^m VitlR It! h>The 

projecf^*was always in the process^of develd^ment^nd w^s 'bpen-%o, creative * ' 

(additions, ^^We were flexible, to the expressed needs aitne teachers. ,.It >^ . 

was tl>rough our attention to these factors that we ensured .the 'tolerance 
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of the school for -our involvement in its sy^em and avoided the rejection 
phenomenon experienced, by many who would intervene in ajschool. 

PART II - TRAINING ' . 
.r^ ^Sinde Ms. Fitz-Ritson^ had past experience in developing training modules 
she took primary respoi>s^ibility for the training component of the project. 

' . , • ^ : / 

Previous research in this ajrea had,ver^y limited training components, there- 

. r ' ^ 

&s>re, it was felt that an expanded training program- would enhance the over- 

all^reatment effect. The' training component of the pi;oject had three major 
divisions: an in-service workshop for the teachers and research team members 
a workshop for the^uadergraduate assistants (who'led the second series of 
in-class sixth grade, training) and tl^e actual training of the . sixth grade ' 
students. : ^ « ' , 

/ \ Train^in^ teachers and graduate students 



The training' for the teachers^ ^nd graduate students began in the Fall 
1976, r^n for 18 weeks, and was divided into three segments. During the first 
eight^weej^ segment. Dr. McClure presented a series of short lectures on the 
SPS strategy. Readings (a list of which is available from the authors) were 
assigned to the group which" covered the following areas: the importance of 
building a trust relationship with: the ^ikth graders, other SPS research/ 

tb6 five stages of SPS, and the importance of int'ernality versus externality 

\ I 

in §PSj, Some* of the materials (Problem Solving Measure, SPS workbook and ^ 

' '*■» , • ' " 

poster) were co-developed with the teachers. The teachers were also asked 
to makesuRgestions as to the approprliateaess of the video .tapes for their 
studen^^(Selecte^^ tapes from the Inside /Out series were used.) ' . 

The goal of the second segment of the workshop was to helt> the teachers 
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'develop specific behaVios taatiagement strategies 'for students who needed more 
. than ^ primary prevention program* Dr* McClure and research 'team members 
yjised lectures, group exercises and Assignments to introduce behavior modi- 
fication ^s^a classroom management technique. 

* The last four weeks of the workshop t\ier -teachers assessed' their^ indi- 
vidual and professional goals for the school and looked at conflict within 
the system which *had an indirect bearing on the project. It was felt thdt 
the conflicts among teachers, administrators, and between teachers and ad- 
minis tra to rs^ have Strong implications for any fut?Ure systems intervention. 
' . , Trainin)^ undergraduate research team members . 

The second major dividion of the training was the undergraduate 
workshops. Nine undergraduate students w^re trained to be gr^p leaders 
for the Spring semester 1977. 

Since several of the undergraduate assistants expressed concern over 
their in^irllity to understand what the l^k students^ were saying Claude tte 
Felder and Ms. Fitz-Ritson deveJLoped a training moduleUo help the group 
leaders develop an awareness of the phonetic and structural'^dif f erences in 
' black english-aiid standard english. 'Readings, discussion^ and viewing un- 
edited Videotapes\f conversations , of black children from^ the community, 
(who were not involved in the research) were used in the training. 

■ Since the socio-economic atid cultural background of the -undergr^uate 
'assistQ9€s and the middle scliool students were very different d local sub. 
Stance abiise^ counselor conducted a three hou|: workshop on Values Clarifi- 
cation. The workshpp stressed the importance of the 'undergraduates being 
aware that their value system might not be \he same as that of the si?cth 
graders with whom they would be working and the* importance of accepting. 
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while not necessarily embracing, the values of the students. 

During the initial weeks of the ^undergraduates ' training, the char- 
acteristic ^behaviors of sixth graders, potential probleiqs, arid the behavior 
management responsibilities of the assistants were Mis cu'ssed fo prepare 
rhem for th^eir role as group leaders, ' / 

. The last six weeks of the undergraduates' trainjjig were focused on the 
in-class -training. During the workshop sessions, the lecture for each unit 
.was discussed; the- video tapes were viewed; leading 'the discussion groups 
was- Tole played; the rolk play exercises for the students were discussed; 
and the closure procedure for each unit was reviewed. Group leaders were 
encouraged to^share experiences (problems and successes) from the previous 
week's in-class training. ^ 

In addition, the undergraduates were trained to administer and score 
measures which were used in the evaluation of the project. 

Approximately 160 sixth graders were involved in the project. The 
children's training involved exposure to videotapes; mini- lectures on the 
five stages of the SPS^strategy and three lessons on integrating the five 
strategiesi^group discussion; role play activity; creative expreffsien of 
the SPS steps (SPS workbooks, posters, ahd video tapes^'of^lieir r^ole-4)lay 
activities^. 

• - PART III - PROGRAM EVALUATION 

• The children (N*160) were randomly assigned to either experimental 
(trained) or control classroom groups, .teachers (N=6> were used as the 
primary change agents and introduced the experimental students to the SPS - 
currictaum through a sequence of in-class SPS lessons (e.g. problem iden- 
tification, generating alternative solutions, 'consideration of consequences) 
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The program's impact was assessed on the individual, small group, and 

claftsropm level. In addition, the .mediatAing influence of teacher-student 

interactions, the teacher's work environment and the cMldren's family en- 

^vironmesfts wer^ assessed. ^ » 

Individual, measures . 

Program impact on. the individual was assessed in several ways. As 

part of the formulat ive evaluation process the e f f ectiveness of each par- 

ticular lesson was monitored weekly by means of an In-Class Measure (ICM). 

These were quizzes or exercises designed specifically fo% each lesson and 

Introduced as games. In addition, lessons were critized by teachers in 
♦ » 

"the weekly in-service training. By monitoring the extent to which material 

4 

was assimilated, weak areas could be re-emphasized .and remedial helppcfould 
be given when needed. These measures also demonstrated. hoW the^ curriculum 
would be changed "next time" to make it better. 

There were two individual measui;es of overall impact of the* program: 
an indivudual Problem Solving Measure (PSM) arid a locus of control measure. 
Pre - and post- treatment PSM's were given to all sixth graders individually 
by trained undergraduate students.^ These measures consisted of several 
short vignettes, 'each vignette described a problematic situation whic*h 
^ could happen to a sixth grader." Diffei%nt stories were included in the 
PSM's administered after the SPS curriculum. Th6 usefulness and scoring 
technique for the PSM's have previously been demonstrated (McClure, 1976). 

The Internal-External Locus of ^ControJL measure (Norwi eke- Strickland), 
was adm^istered (pre- and post-) in classroom groups .''•lA graduate student 
read'^he items, and individuals markied their own answers. 
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* ♦ _ _ 

\ 

* Small group measures ♦ ■» 



After tt^e expeirimentai grou^ completed their problem solving train-{ ' 

^ , ^ , • • 

ing, ,a , behavioral measute of grout)- problem solving was administered to all 

sixth graders. The' purpose of this measure' was to assess^abiiity to uti- 
lize prpblem solving s^kills in the context of a ^all group. This measjure 
was called 'I^atan^i' Club" (after the school mascot) and was presented to the 
children as a^^le^fsion game show.- " !b«:,cmps of children were 'iAs'tructed to 
^et up a club. During the organi^atlx)nal process the group was faced with*"^ 
several problems (e.g. not enough chairs, not enough club affices for 
everyone to liave a title, etc.) The reactions and problem solving strategies 
of the children were videotaped, as part of the ruse and as a record to' 
. score the ef f/activeness of their problem solving.* This structured hjehavior 
assessment Kad previously been used and validated *rn 'a~s£udy'"of '¥6"c^ T 
problem solving (McClure, 1976). t . ' 

% ^ * ' ^ School environment. 

. Iha mediating ^influence of the schoo^l s'^tting on the child* s coping 
behavior was assessed with social climate scales and classroom behavior 
observations. ^Ttie Classroom Environment Sc^le and the Work Environment- 

Scale* (Moos, 1974) were both used in the assessment. A behavioral class- 

• » ♦ ''' t 

ification system was .devised specifically to record tfhe obse^rved* teachef- 

studfent problem solving Interactions. * \ 

, ^ Family environment . ' 

'•Family contributions' to the chi"ldren*a coping behaviors were ex^ 

pXored with a sample^ of families (N«21) uslhg 'the Family Environment 

, ' . #^ 
Scale (Moos, 19.7^) and family interviews c6nducted in the- home\ 
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• * PART IV - LINKING " ' 

• An increasingly important role in the consultation .and change *agen try * 
of the community psychologist Is that of resource linker or 'liaison. This 
role entails Idfentif ying a proj>l*i or need and theiS^acilitating the* exchang 
of apptopi;^ate .resources within and among relevant systems. These linkages 
span the range of levels 'for intervention: they may be between individuals, 
between individuals and groups, among agencies, or may involve various com~ 
binations of levels ffor further explanation see McClure, 1977)." 

^ . ■ ' y ■ ■ 

The linkages developed during the^^course of the SPS program constituted 

an important accomplishment of the project. These linkages have been our 

* ' . ^ *' 

vehicle 'of approaching a primary goal of the liaison specialist, which is " 

"to enable systems to function for people for human development needs" 
-CBokerkl7-r1:977,-pTlT"K The problems identified in the schoo\ were broad 
in irature. The SPS curriculum, an enhancement arid skill* building project, 
was in itself not designed to directly intervene in the current chaotic 
condition of the school. However, through being involved in the^ project, 
gaining<the involvement of members of the. system and linking various re- 
sources we were able to influence the environment containing the SPS 
Intervention, "piis influence evolved from identifying and approaching 
problems ^ong the teaching- and administrative, staff s, helping the School 
Psychologist to enter the' system and increasii^ her involvement and that of 

the sixth grade parents. . * " " 

• • 

This section briefly describes the linkages and h^w they were made. ^ ~ 
A diagrammatic scheme adapted from Emiley, et al.,* (1977) presents the' 
linkages prior to and following our. intervention. In the origitial pre- 'X 
dentation (SEPaV 1977) the diagrams were presented on an overhead pro- 
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jector and separate transparencies were* included for each aspect of the 
project (i,e, linkages from the viewpoints of the Research Team, S/^hool 
Psychologist, School, parents and PTA, and within institutions)- In the 
interest of conserving space and eliminating repetition of material, only the 
post-intervention perspectives of the Research Team, School Psychblogist, 
and within institutions are presented in this paper, as -they' encompass most ' 
of t^e liaisons establishe^l throughout the project • Linkages pripr to the 
.initiation of the SPS Project are portrayed in Figure 1. 

■ - J ' - 

Insert Figure 1 about here 



The .newly formed Research Team (described in History Section) had little 
access to resources within the UnJ.versity system. The professor involved had 
' some contact with professors in the -School Psychology Program, The School 
Psychologist was a graduate ^of ..the University iSchool Psychology Program, 
Graduate students on the Teaii were, familiar with library resources. Contacts 

^1 ^ ^ / ^ ; ^ 

^> of the Middle School included the School Board and Superintendent's Office, 
the PTA and through that groap^ more jcontact wi^i white parent W^ari with 
black. Weak bonds existed between the -Principal and Vice-Principal, the 



^»*Guidance Counselor and Vice-Principal, sixth grade Teachers and Principal,, 
and the Teachers and^Q^idance Counselor^ ' 

However>_J>y--the.jend of the 'year of the SPS program many more resources 
were tapped and annexed (See Figure 2). The initial linkages deve lop ecf were 

/. . ■ : : — ^ 

- Insert Figure 2 about here 
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• thosp which formed the Research Team* Skills brought to the ^roup by each 
tnember were reviewed and tasks divided* so that each member ultimately had 

• an nt^ij-tor which sheyhe- had major responsibility • Resources within the 
Univ.ersity system^ were employed; faculty members in. the School Psychology 
Program gave consultation arid offered opportunities ;to disjcuss .ou^^progress • 
with other professionals nfere familiar with woriidg 'in schools • Undergrad- 
uates were screened and joined the project as invaluable classrogm observers, 
small group leaders-, and aides in data gathering and scoring. Videio-tapes 
were located at South Carolina Educational Television for classroom train- 
ing and were recorded for our use by the University Instructional Sefrvices 
Deparrtmeiit. * Team tiembers Contacted and^ consulted a University computer lab 

' specialist in social science research. * 

,^ The initial attempts at setting up communication with the parents of 
the sixth graders were our visits to PTA' functions. Parents were .also con- 
tact-ed b^v^etter and in some, cases additionally by phone to inform them of 
the project and obtain perniSsion for their children to participate. Fur- 

^ther involvement of the parents is detailecl in th^ Family Intervention sec- 
tion. 

Although our begirining contact with the school was through the prin- 
cipal we didn't rely on her as our main contact person. The basic and most 
essential contacts were with the sixth grade teachers ^ through our weekly 
meetirfigs and the students with whom we mat weekly in the problem' Solving 
classes. .Our resource exchange with the sixth grader^ consisted nainJy 
of our providing them with interesting and enjoyable sessionsS^esigned to 
build problem-solving competencies in returji for their input into our cur- 
riculum and their participation in our study* To their teachers we offered 
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the opportunity to become familiar with the concept of Social Problem 
Solving .a& an important skill, instruction in hQ)w • to teach it, and State 
Department of Education credits. During the ^ei:ond. semester we trained 
the second group of sfudents th^emphasis of. the teacHer workshops ^shifted, 
as requested by the teachers. They felt the]?*were^ sufficiently familiar' 
with some of the difficult classroom related, problems they faced. These- ' 



included large classes, c;hildj:en. far below grade level, inadeqluate texts 

and materials, in ^some cases'' teaching assignments in fields they did noK 

feel qualified to teach, and extreme discipline problems in thT ci^sroom*. » 

Behavior modification consultation was provided ro improve cl>ftsstc5om control • 

The teachers' responses to the Work Environment Scale /Moos, 1973) were used 

to initiate a focus- on the school- environment and how prol)J.ems^ in that system 

» " ^ ** ' 

were affecting the staf^. In return the teachers relinq'uishe''d' tifteir Ijour 

break one day per week for the teacher training w-meetings. Three of ,the . 

teachers actually participated in the classroom training* leading a small 

groyp weekly.. It require'd effort on the part of tt& teacher fdr" their child- 

ren to be involved in the classroom training and the assessment measures, as 

^ ' ■' \ ■ .... 

^ this disrupted the ongoing rputine and coiSplicated their lesson pMRining iri 
order to compensate for the spent classfcjQm time. T^e teachers were over- 
..loaded by demtods from many directions^ and although we felt our project of- 
fered benefits coimnenarjira^ to the efforts r,e.quir^ it nevertheless was one 



more source of demands. 



.The l^ice-Principal proved to be a helpful per&on. Having worked at 
the school many years he gave us historical background and offered a view- 
point of -the school from a perspective we had not seen. * He aided us-ln^^^* 
. scheduling, locating students for assessment, placing those who did not have 
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parental permission to participate, aad securing rooms for our nee^s . The . 
teachers worked closely with him especially in the area of classroxjin discipline 
prpblems. He was invited and did attend several of the teacher training ses-> 
sions after, the emphasis focused on cl^^oom and school problems^^^Jteo^^r^ ^ 
ttnporjTant person on"^ the school staff, was the Guidance Counselor /who al^ at- 
tendedi the later teacher - meetings ancLjwas involved In the FamilW compcfnent of 
the project 

It appeared that in addition to our benefits .from linkage with resource 
people in the school, linkages already among those within the school were 
affected by our project. First, ^ the sixtih gr^de teachers had an .oppjortsunity 
provided to express and share many of their^. cqhcerns , and geemed to develop^ 
an increased sens;e-of being a group in themselves/ Also their, comihunica'tion 
with the* Vice-Principal and Guidance Counselor was improved, ^lile their re- 
, latiohships with the students wjoul<3 have .deepened ov^r the course of the 
school year regardless of our intervention, through the SPS^>program the teachers 
were able at times ^to -see skills in students which did not surface in the regular 
classroom situation, ^ , ^ 

The involvement of thd School Psychologist was' an essential eliBment of , 

linking services to the school, which prior to our intervention had not7re-- * 

quested nor received any services from the School PsyjJ^logist during the 
/ V 

l^eginning o/t the project year or repent prior years^ As we were a3ked for con- 
aultation regardin^g prcfbiemabic. students in^ the classroom we established contact 
with the School Psychologist- assigned i:o our school. " An in-service program 
was set up in which the School Psychologist attetided a Middle* School faculty 
meeting, introduced hersiBlf, and explained the' services she coul^^^and was. 
anxious to) provide. Teachers referred individual problem students to her. ^ ^ 
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We included her in our project meet iVigs and worked at problem solving some of > 
, the -difficulties the teachers faced • \ She attended the teacher workshops from 
our project when they covered these problems • In these meetings the Teachers, 
Vice -Principal^ Guidance Counselor , and School Psychologist were frequently ^ 
all present together, aloog with two members' of our Team as their regular 

^ ' % • ' ' ' ' \ o . 

consultants. ' ' f * * 

This (^onta^t aided the School 'Psychologist in instituting a linkage wfth 
these people. It provided a unique opportunity fpr them to work together in ' 
a problem solving approach to difficulties which affected the work ojE each 
(see_ Figure 3 ). The contact of a sohool psychologist with t^eac hers" had 



\ 



Insert Figure 3 about here 



typically cbnsisted of consultation regarding individual students referred by 
the teacher ae having difficulties. The school psychologist in the district 
encompassing our school is responsible to five schools, giving him or her a 

^^^c^eload of 1290-1300 children. Realistically this allows daily Contact with 
three refelrred childreri and two or three teachers. The SPS Project helped 'to ^ 
initiate a -linkage .with the entirf Staff of^ the school by providibg ah oppor- 
tunityjfefor the Psychologist to explain her pjossible functions ancf publicize pos- 
sibilities oth^r than assessing individual students for retnoving dtem from the 
regular classrooms I Tj^weekly workshops jjrovided an .opportunity tp attempt to 
modify six classroom environments * by teaching management techniques to the teach- 
ers. Relationships among the School Psychologist ant the Guidance Counselor and*^ 

- Vice-Prlnci'pal were strengthened. - The po1?ential for^con^acts with the home and^^ 
family; was increased^* Through involvement wlthj the Project the Psychologist 
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could act on a programmatic rather than on an idiv.idual case level.. These 
contacts prov^ided a basis^for hdr to exercise a wider range of skills than 
those of .testing and program planning for individual students. 

^ > ' PART V - FAMILY INfTOVENTION . ' 

After working with the sixth graders in the-^robjem sdlving workshops for 
the first semester, we began questioning' whether the messages the children re- 

' , / ' \ 

ceived from therr families were contradictory to the training. That we be- ^ ' 
came acutely aware of t|ie possible differences, of the coping akills of the pop- 
^ulation under inves-tigatioja from children, in an earlier study by the senior re- 
searcljer (McClure; 1971).. The queisti'pns that emerger are: (a) what i^^^^e rele- 
vance of the strategies being taught for the child in his' immediate environment? 
-^bj How can%e build more effectively uponj:he strategies that *re 'learnL in the 
family? An exploratory study was designed by Ms^Felder to assess the role o5 the 
^family ^vironment as determinants of childterf's social problem solving strategies 
. The questions sought to be answered through this survey ^||^ 

(a) How can the school and families communicate more effectively? * 

(b) What^re the families' perceptions of the role and function of the 
school for their children? 

(c) J^O parents view the school's role in a similar manner to ^chool \ 
personnel? ^ ^ ■ I t 

(d) \How do parents' views differ^om the school's view of its role in a 
chiiys social development? /* « . 

(e) What problem strategies are reinforced by families? 

(f) Is- there congroence between family ystems^ and school syst^'s in the . 

J 

reinforcement of. problem solving strategies ? 
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The ultimate goal of. this study is to determine the needs of "these families 
and then devise an appropriate intervention that will facilitWre^he training 
of' social problem solving strategies with the 'ty get. children. A.subgoal, 
though not necessarily minor, is to establish a link between the Whool and 
families.^ * , % v ^ 

The study is br^lng conducted by interviewing' at l6asi. one family member ^, 
(mother, father, grandmother, older sia^^r/etc), and having them comp;Lete the ^ 
Moos Family Environment Scale. ' ' 

The interview questiops-* are designed to assess in addition to the above ques- 
tions, parents' or another significant adult's knd||||^dge of the kinds of problems' 
that his/her child encounters in school^,' home or neighborhood. . (For , example : * 
your child ever have problems at school, home or i^ the'neighborh9od?; ' 
J.f so what are the problems-?) We are aftgp interested in how parents instruct 
their children to solve problems. (What do you tell your child |to do when 
he/she has a problem?/^ The preceding questipns help" determine if parent|' 
instructions are congruent with the strategies that are reinforced in the 
sfchool systems. , • • • 

The Mooa Family Environment Scaler is a forced choice ^cale that assesses the 
'social climates of families along three dimensions: relationships, personal * 
growth, and system maintenance. There are ten subscales divided amoiig th/ 
threfe, dimensions. (Moos , 1974) • . ^ 

The interview team consisted of Ms.Felder and six trained undergraduate' ^ 
interviefwets. The training consisted of simulated interviews' and discussions 
of necessary techniques and potential probleAg^n^how'^to. deal with them. 
Tij,e team consists of five black and two white interviewers. Black interviewers 
were assigned to interview blackfamilies only, liktwise white interviewers" \ 
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xxjnducted interviews' wj-th white families only. Matching race of interviewers 
and ^families -was decided upon- to help insure that .interviewers were sensitive 
^to^'the interviewed family, also to facilitate rapport with the families and 
to gain ^the most accurate verbal reports possible. 



Jn order to implementfjlH^ study, approval was obtained from thWschool 
) • ' ^ 

'board, because the cogl^atit, with the families .wa^ m^e ^through 'the student 

■ ■ °- - •. / . 

populatiori by o)3taining oaynes and addresses- from the school. The" Directifc: 
of Housing fer th<|pfeubsidized housing Rejects in wh:Lch a ^ignif icant^^H^ber of 
• the black^amflies live was' also contacted to'^ain support for tfhe study, v 



Prior to beginning the interviews, letters were sent to* Vn the familTfes out;-"- 



lining the intentions of the study, , 



Pr 6 li^nary^ find ij|^s 



Some general findings are: • ' ^ 

" ^ ' ^ ' /' . ft 

a. Black parents generally feetiAlien'ated, from the. school. Po^i'ble 

factors are: the Blacks are inner-city children bused to a' sub 



urban 'school and^ inacce ssibi lity of the schbol. (Black parents «of- 

•ten do not have transportation to evening eventje - such as PTA * 

meetings - because of bus schedule?, fhis was mentioned specifi- 

cally by two black parents aside >from the questions asked during 

the interview.) » • • . . 

b. • Parents, black and ^ite, were often"^ague or unsure of inter- 

^ personal' problems tfiat their children havej^a frequent response to - 

the question^ about their child's problems in school was an answer 
; ' • , ' ' ^ t 

^ concerning academic difficulties.. 

' - • >■ , 

c; Wien 9 •child does encounter. pr^Dblems at ^chooj^ost parents report • 
^ ^J^*^*^^ information comes from tihe child's teaeWfer, seldom directly^ 



' 
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. -^ • • , . » 

• -> 

, - - " from the child • 

I 

d* Parents tend tq instruct children to rely on the teacher for prob- 

lem resolutions at school. j ^ 

e. At home or in. the neighborhood, parents often intercede for the child " 

' when ^here is a_ problem (for example parents stated that they instruct 

their children tb come to them if they are having problems with other 

• . • ' ■v. 

fhildren)/ " • • ^ 

' ./-^ ■ . ~ - ' SUMmY . . - • ' ^ 

x" ■ - ^ * . ■ • . • 

A social groblem^ solving intervention aijd consultation pr.ogram was ini- ■ ' 

tiated in'aH^uVban .middle school. Initially, the intervention aimed at pro- 
viding, thi^ren witH/specifiCj coRing st^rategies . However, the program even- 
, tually eiiiR(D!iipaslse§ a Txrpad multilevel petworic*> \ , • - . ' ' 

The {)rocess of entering the scliool system involved , teachers , parents 
'and s*tudents. Rapport and program administratio)i werle- facilitated by means ' 
of 4\Systems maintahdnce philosophy and/the designation of. a school liaison 
worker. ^ / . * f ^ - ^ 

./.... ■•.. ,_J 

. Training wds -aimed at a variety of levels.: teachers, students and under- 
graduate assistants. An in-service workshop 'prepared the teachers to co-develop 
an<3 implement the social problem solving curriculum. Undergraduates were 'trained 
to be grolip^ leaders. ^In^addition t"o the curriculum this training included 
awareness of • black englisrt^ values clarificAti^op^aqd group^ management . Sixth 
pclass training emplojred a variety* of teihriiques: yideo-taping, role 
placing, dispussion 4nd creative ext>re8slon. ^ / • 

The social problem solving curriculum was evaluated by randomly assigning 
'^clkises and designaXing groups to treatment or control conditions. The 
; ^Aluition was designed to meaJdre pre- and post- differences on a variety of 
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measures and also to determine environmental correlates of program effectiveness. 
The consultation i^terverrtlor^-^cpanded as resources were linked. School^* 
^ personnel, university resources, families and district psychological. serVices had 
^ access to each other by means of the consultation team. Particularly, families" 
became more involved during an assessment of family problem salving. T^e 
family assessment 'component to the problem saving intervention djesignates 
inroads to increase program effectiveness. 
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HISTORY AND' TIME SEQUENCE OF SCHOOL SOCIAl PROBLEM SOLVING INTERVENTION' 



Time Frame 



Activity 



School years : 
1973-1975 



Spring 1975' 



Fall 1975 
Spring 1976 



Fall 1976 



V 



Spring 1977 



\ 

Local concern over school adminis^tration 

Parents presented grievances to schoql superintendent 
Principal replaced 

L. McClure coloquitnn introducing Social Probleip Solving 
Research,. , 

Meeting between PfA president, Dr. McClure, and the school ' 
principal 

Research team formed ^ " 
Entry initiated 

Research team familiarized with the schpbl, its population 

and history * . 

" Permission to do research in the school obtained: School 

Board and University Research Committee 
Began collaborative process of program development 

Collected descriptive data ^bout school / 

Met with teachers to assess their needs and reactions \ 
, Initiated negotiation of compensation Xo teachers 

Met with ^students to'assess their problems ^nd concerns - 

Met with 'parents for assessment and introduction of program 

Piloted peitm^ssion blanks 

Piloted program materials 

Began d,evelopment of classroom observation system 
Randomization of Fall 1976 sixth §rad class assignments 

School liaison position created ' * 

Negotiation of coApensation for teachers' involvement 

Prfe- measures taken (PSE, I-E, CES, etc.) 

Teacher an^t group leader in-service training began 

Program initiated with experimental groups 

Classroom behavioral ^observations initiated 

Late in semester training of undergraduate assistants began 

Experimental group completed JJroblem solving curriculum 
Post->measuTeS tkken 

Problem Solving. Curricultmi ^itiated with control group 
Family AssessmeYits initiated "^^^^^ / 

In-service work&hop expanded to incluae classroom manage- 
ment techniques . " . 

School Psychologist participated in in-service training 
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